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pose. Like Ibsen before him, he rather shuns too
obvious " curtains," and prefers the illusion pro-
duced by giving the broken rhythm of life instead
of the too perfect symmetry of self-conscious
theatre art.

And it is interesting to realize that all the
more credit goes to Shaw, the technician, for so
often producing situations in the common mean-
ing of the word, in that he boldly and contemptu-
ously tramples on all the most sacred principles
of psychology involved traditionally in those sit-
uations. Thus, in the climax of " The Devil's
Disciple," Dudgeon, who, by immemorial stage
law, should love the minister's fair spouse, and
so explain his gallant conduct, coolly repudiates
any such motive. And yet, this is as arresting
as if he had obeyed the rules of the French tri-
angle (of which the play makes fun), and drawn
the unresisting lady to his breast. In the same
fashion, Candida's choice is all the fresher and
more sensational, in other words, of more stage
value, because she chooser her husband in place
of her lover; top original, in truth, for the boule-
vards. Shaw abandons all the tricks and char-
acter turns which were believed to be invinciblet in a larger pur-refully forti-ns re-inst thisoundaries, and so advancing thefollowers of the theatre in many lands.
